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proverbial fickleness of fame makes it rare in
history to find a man whose celebrity remains consistent
throughout the ages. Most men are forgotten, however
renowned they may have been in their own days, and of the
rest most look smaller to their descendants than they did
to their contemporaries. Especially among men of action
reputation quickly fades and their glory seems hollow and
tawdry to later generations. Among the Elizabethans,
however, there were one or two whose fame has never been
dimmed, and especially the seaman who was regarded in
his own day as the boldest and most fortunate of leaders and
the greatest champion of the national idea. Later genera-
tions have admired him as the founder of British sea-power
and, somewhat uncritically, as the earliest builder of the
British Empire beyond the sea.
To common men on both sides of the Atlantic in his own
day Francis Drake's exploits were of almost legendary auda-
city and worthy to be placed with the stories of the paladins,
while in every subsequent age his name has been a household
word and his career a theme of high romance. Even to the
prosaic scientific historian Drake has made a special appeal
as a protagonist in the Elizabethan struggle for national
security and maritime leadership, and he has been painted
in almost invariably glowing colours. His principal bio-
grapher has admired him, not only as a consummate man of
action, as he most certainly was, but also as a profound
thinker and statesman with schemes of national policy that
were thwarted and brought to naught by the malice and
incompetence of jealous rivals or the pusillanimity of those in
high places. Uniform admiration tends nowadays to arouse
the professional detractor whose vogue as a biographer is
measured by the belittlement of his subject, bat luckily
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